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provident marriages, too, are much promoted by the fact that the mother can earn her own living. The evils arising out of the admission of mothers to the mills are in fact so palpable, and so generally admitted in the manufacturing districts, that the only question is, Are such evils remediable 1
It has long, indeed, been one of the most frequent and urgent proposals of trade unionists that married women should be "taken out of the mills."    The so-called labour advocates are often a great deal nearer to the truth than the general public believe.    But then, unfortunately, they give reasons for their opinions, and these reasons will not always bear examination.    Thus, in favour of the summary exclusion of married women, it is argued that the market is overstocked, and that if married women were taken out the operatives would realise a great social and domestic benefit, whilst "much of the overplus labour would be reduced." This, however, is obviously bad political economy.    We cannot possibly increase the welfare of the people by lessening labour, the source of wealth.    But there is another possible aspect of the matter.   It must not be necessarily assumed that the amount of earnings is the measure of advantages enjoyed.    Those who know not how to spend well are often injured rather than bettered by higher earnings; and when these earnings are acquired at the cost of neglecting a young family and destroying the home, the evils may become such as to demand the attention of the Legislature.    The doctrine of the liberty of the subject will of course crop up again.    On what ground, it will be asked, can we presume to think of preventing an adult woman, not uncommonly an unmarried woman, with full